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Executive Quarterly Report 


PETER GROSSMAN 
President B.C. Library Association 


We have not yet arrived at that point in our Association year 
when it is customary to survey our accomplishments and com- 
pliment ourselves on the progress that has been made; so, at 
mid-year, it may be salutory to glance back and see if we really 
are making as much progress as we would like to think. It is true 
that all of our libraries are busier than they have ever been, 
circulating more books, answering more questions and encour- 
aging more readers, but it is also true that many of our basic 
problems remain unsolved. 

One hundred and five years ago in New York, at the first 
conference of librarians of which we have any record, the dele- 
gates gathered “for the purpose of conferring together “pee 
the means of advancing the prosperity and usefulness of public 
libraries”. Among other things they dealt with the problems of 
library service in small towns and villages, the co-operative in- 
dexing of newspapers, the distribution of government docu- 
ments and various cataloguing matters. In one form or another, 
all of these problems still concern us. 

Coming a little closer in both time and place, in 1938 the 
BCLA duly recommended to the Provincial Government that 
“provision be made for the appointment of a Superintendent 
of School Libraries”. Twenty years later we are making this 
same recommendation, this time to the Royal Commission on 
Education. At least we can take credit for persistence if not for 
progress. 

Over the years BCLA has accomplished a great deal in the 
interests of libraries and librarians but lest we become too com- 
placent, it is well to remember that, in addition to the new 
problems that confront us, there is still unfinished business on 
the agenda and some of it has been there for more than a 
century. 

In this same spirit of humility, it is thought-provoking to 
realize how little our methods have changed. Just as those 
librarians met in 1853, we in 1959 will “get together, compare 
experiences, and see if greater efficiency will not result from an 
exchange of views”. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA: 
JOURNALISTIC GRAVEYARD 


DONALD STAINSBY 
Book Editor, The Vancouver Sun 


Tue early newspapers of British 
Columbia burst upon the world like the towns they served: flam- 
boyant, rowdy, partisan, sometimes not altogether nice. In the main 
they proved filmy visions, tissues of dreams as short-lived as the 
mining booms that bred so many of them. Indeed, British Columbia 
has been called a “journalistic cemetery’’. 

Cemetery it may be, but its headstones bear the names of mem- 
bers of the provincial and federal parliaments, senators, cabinet 
ministers, lieutenant-governors. In this, British Columbia reflects 
the story of Canada, a land heavily marked by its editors. But while 
such journalists as Premier John Robson, federal Agriculture Min- 
ister Martin Burrell, Senator W. C. Nichol and Premier Amor de 
Cosmos may be key characters in the story, they are not the whole 
of it. 

British Columbia's early editors (as often as not their own pub- 
lishers) range wide through the human cast. They climb to Van- 
couver’s F. L. Carter-Cotton, L. D. Taylor and Roy Brown. They 
sink to J. Byron Williams, an Englishman who slunk behind the 
nom de guerre of Isaiah Slumgullion to occasionally publish his 
scurrilous Scorpion in New Westminster's early days. They include 
Mrs. J. C. McLagan who became the first Canadian woman editor 
when her husband died and she took over The World which he 
had founded in 1888 and which was in a way ancestor of The Van- 
couver Sun. And they certainly include Bob Lowery. 
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Colonel R. T. Lowery came from the Petrolia Topic to run a 
news stand in the booming Kootenay capital of Nelson. Before 
long he had started his first newspaper, and before he died in 1930 
he had turned out twenty-three of them in the mining country. 
They were published at New Denver, Lardeau, Kaslo, Greenwood, 
Nelson, and Fernie, and they were called Ledge or Claim or Pay- 
streak. They were more concerned with Lowery’s writing style and 
comments than they were with news. Lowery apparently did not 
worry about the way his papers folded. His Lardeau Claim an- 
nounced its own demise with the headline “Busted by Gosh!” and 
the Kaslo Claim ended its mourning notice with “Let her R. I. P.” 
His best-known paper, cast along the lines of the Calgary Eye- 
Opener, was the New Denver Ledge — it was finally barred from 
the mails. 

Another Kootenay-Boundary editor who could claim a dozen 
papers was Elmer D. Hall. He started the Phoenix Pioneer with 
Walter B. Willcox in 1900, moved on to Trail, Kimberley and 
Cranbrook. His first passed on to Thomas A. Love (MLA for 
Grand Forks-Greenwood in 1946) who published it for a time 
after 1907 before taking over the Grand Forks Gazette when Mar- 
tin Burrell left to become Borden’s agriculture minister. Burrell’s 
partner had been Duncan Ross, who had started the Greenwood 
Times as a daily in the late 1890's. Two friends of Lowery’s were 
also mining camp editors, Gus Evans on the Grand Forks Sun and 
Jim Grier at Slocan and Greenwood. First editor in the Boundary 
country was Angus Stuart at Fairview in the Okanagan. In 1899, 
there were no less than three dailies in the Boundary—Ross’s Daily 
Times at Greenwood, Earl McCarter’s Daily Gazette and William 
K. Smith’s Daily News, both in Grand Forks. 

This multiplicity of papers demonstrates the comparative ease of 
setting up in the publishing business, just as the frequent sudden 
death of newspapers shows up the over-optimism that flourishes 
when mining is good. The desperate struggle for revenue was dis- 
played by the Ne/son Miner in 1890, which boasted a four-inch ad 
from the CPR. “It must be, it must be valuable as an advertising 
medium’”’, the paper puffed. ““The Miner is a great institution. So is 
the CPR”. At least, the CPR is still with us. 

Sometime publisher of the Miner was John Houston, who also 
published the Tribune there. He started with the Truth at Donald, 
then printed the Daily Truth for a while in New Westminster. 
Houston was the man who always spelled “mr” with a lower case 
“m’”—and he sat in the Legislature at Victoria several times. 
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The first paper to publish in what is now British Columbia was 
the Victoria Gazette, edited by H. C. Williston and C. Bartlett.’ It 
started out twice-weekly in June of 1858, after the gold rush made 
Victoria boom. Its first desk was a trunk supporting a bundle of 
paper that raised it higher than the Chinese trunk which served as 
the editorial chair. It became virtually a daily with five issues a 
week, dropped to a weekly, cut its twenty-five cent price in half 
and finally folded in December. 

By one of those quirks which make history interesting, British 
Columbia’s second newspaper was published in the French lan- 
guage. Le Courier de la Nouvelle Caledonie was produced in Vic- 
toria by a Parisian, Comte Paul de Garro, under the sponsorship of 
Bishop Demers. It carried mainly church news in its two issues, set 
up in old-fashioned French type on a hundred-year-old press. 

According to one source, De Cosmos used the bishop’s equipment 
to start his tri-weekly British Colonist off on its war with Governor 
Douglas and its battle to keep British Columbia away from the 
States. In any case, the Colonist was founded in 1858, and in the 
same year a host of lesser sheets papered the capital. The Daily 
Times (not the present one’s ancestor), the Telegram, Press, Ex- 
press, News, Standard and Vancouver Island Gazette were all short- 
lived. D. W. Higgins founded the Chronicle to match the one he 
had, according to report, started earlier in San Francisco, where the 
name continues.’ In 1866, De Cosmos’ paper succumbed and Hig- 
gins carried on its name until 1888 when he became an MLA and 
Speaker of the House. The present Victoria Times, founded about 
1884, had as its principal owner another political figure, the Hon. 
William Templeman, Minister of Inland Revenue in 1908. 

In a sense, newspapers rippled out from the capital city, to New 
Westminster, Vancouver, and the distant Cariboo. The New West- 
minster Times was printed in 1859-60 in Victoria and shipped to 
the mainland. Leonard McLure bought it in the latter year and 
moved the press to the Royal City. Then he went back to Victoria 
to found the Victoria Press, and merged it with the New West- 


1 There is some dispute about this. Some authorities, notably A History of Cana- 
dian Journalism, edited by a committee of the Canadian Press Association and 
published in Toronto in 1908, claim Le Courier de la Nouvelle Caledonie as the 
first newspaper. However, J. Forsyth, in an address preserved in the B.C. Historical 
Association's first Annual Report and Proceedings, 1923, dates the Victoria Gazette 
from June 25th, 1858. Le Courier published September 11th and October 8th, 1858. 
The Press Association's history dates the Vancouver Island Gazette from July 28th, 
1858, which would relegate Le Courier to third place. 


2 The San Francisco Chronicle does not list Higgins as its founder. 
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minster Times. John Robson then bought the Times plant and 
founded the British Columbian in New Westminster on February 
14th, 1861. The effects of his former editorial chore at the Colonist 
showed in the Columbian’s Vol. 1, No. 1, supporting as its first 
cause a petition for a resident governor on the Mainland. 

Another ripple from the capital’s publishing world brought the 
Province to Vancouver to commence daily publication March 26th, 
1898, but it was years from being Vancouver's first. Burrard Inlet’s 
first publication was the Mood yville Tickler, which made its debut 
July 20th, 1878, and was produced by William Colbeck at the old 
mill. First in Vancouver itself was the Vancouver Weekly Herald 
and North Pacific News, founded as the Herald on January 15th, 
1886. It died October 12th, 1887. First of lasting consequence was 
William Macdougall’s Advertiser, whose initial issue, May 8th, 
1886, contains an account of the first meeting of the city council. 
Its back page was devoted to city news: “Our Daily Local Grist of 
Interesting Items in and about Town”. Lead item: “Rain! Rain! 
Rain!!!” 

The Advertiser survived the Great Fire of June 13th, 1886, by 
moving temporarily into a tent, and continued publishing until 
March 31st, 1887, when F. L. Carter-Cotton merged it with J. W. 
Ross’s News to form the News-Advertiser. The News had been 
established June 1st, 1886, and its June 17th issue was the first city 
paper after the fire. Ross had moved swiftly to get it out. The day 
after the fire he arranged interim publication in New Westminster 
and was off to Victoria to buy new equipment. 

The News-Advertiser boasts a number of firsts. It was the first 
to classify its advertising in Vancouver. In it first appeared the name 
of Roy W. Brown, who was to be a journalistic feature of Vancou- 
ver for decades on the W orld, the Province, and the Sun. It was the 
first paper on the continent to have an electric-powered press. The 
News-Advertiser and the Victoria Times were the first British Col- 
umbia papers to have machine-set type. Publisher Carter-Cotton, 

“the old man” himself, became the first chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. He was also for years an MLA, Minister 
of Finance, and President of the Council. 

The paper passed in 1910 into the hands of J. S. H. Matson and 
was swallowed up in 1917 by the burgeoning Sun of Robert Cro- 
mie. Matson had also controlled the Victoria Colonist since 1906 
and operated the Nanaimo Herald for the same period as the 
News-Advertiser. 

Vancouver's next paper chronologically was the World, estab- 
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lished September 29th, 1888, by J. C. McLagan. In 1890, Vancou- 
ver, with only 15,000 people, supported three daily papers, though 
not overly well. The World’s long history includes a period of 
ownership by L. D. Taylor and a bankruptcy. It was Taylor's battle 
against the Canadian Pacific Telegraph’s wire news monopoly 
which led to the conference that eventually resulted in The Cana- 
dian Press, the national co-operative news-gathering agency. The 
W orld was the first paper in Canada to get direct wire service in 
its plant. Taylor must share with his partner Victor Odlum the 
dubious honour of responsibility for building what is now the Sun 
Tower, then the Empire’s tallest building and certainly a candidate 
for the ugliest. 

John Nelson, first city editor of the Victoria Times, led the 
group that bought the bankrupt World in 1915. In 1921, the World 
was taken over by Charles Campbell, a shareholder in the Sun who 
had quarreled with Robert Cromie. In 1923 he sold the World to 
the Sun’s growing organization and the next year founded the Star, 
which he sold in a month and a half to Major-General Odlum. 

Politics led to the founding of the short-lived Telegram, set up 
by Mayor David Oppenheimer and others to counter the World’s 
attacks on city council. Vancouver, now boasting 17,000 souls, once 
again had a third paper, but “the public was unimpressed” and the 
Telegram died quietly after two years. 

Next on the scene comes the Vancouver Daily Province, trans- 
planted from Victoria where it had been set up as an anti-protec- 
tionist weekly by politically-ambitious, wealthy Hewitt Bostock. W. 
C. Nichol, lured west by gold, became its editor in 1897 and he and 
Bostock moved the paper to the mainland. Bostock, later a senator, 
sold out in a few years and Nichol ran it for a quarter-century be- 
fore selling to the Southams in 1920, the year he became Lieutenant- 
Governor of British Columbia. 

The Sun was founded in 1912 by J. P. McConnell and R. S. Ford 
as an outgrowth of the Saturday Night-like Saturday Sunset started 
five years earlier. The daily was sold in 1914 to F. C. Wade, who 
sold it in turn to Robert Cromie in 1917. Cromie bought the News- 
Advertiser in September that year and merged the two to form a 
morning paper. Seven years later he added the World and published 
morning and evening, then in 1926 he sold his Morning Sun to 
Odlum who sold him his Evening Star in return, and the Sun be- 
came an afternoon paper. 

Odlum’s “killing” of the Star in 1932 when the staff refused a 
pay cut led to the co-operative founding of the News-Herald. Gus 
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Sivertz, now a business writer at the Sun, and J. Edward Norcross 
started the Vancouver News on November Ist, 1932. It lasted until 
April 8th of the next year. Meanwhile R. H. Robichaud and J. Noel 
Kelly had been organizing a group of forty to promote a Vancouver 
Herald. It was born as the News-Herald with 10,000 pre-publica- 
tion subscribers, after the Sivertz-Norcross venture failed. The 
News-Herald lasted seven years before succumbing to the need for 
capital and passing into the private hands of D. A. Hamilton. It 
was, after a series of ownerships which included the Suz, finally 
bought by the Thomson chain and killed as uneconomic in 1957, 
leaving Vancouver for the first time in decades with only two daily 
newspapers. 

A host of other papers have been published off and on in Van- 
couver, including such intriguing titles as People’s Journal, Idea, 
Budget, Wasp, and Ozonogram and of course, the Chinese daily 
press, now composed of three newspapers. 

There is yet another ripple to follow outward from Victoria. 
The already hundred-year-old press used for Bishop Demers’ short- 
lived paper was finally brought to Kamloops to print the Inland 
Sentinel. Kamloops was also, from 1891 to 1904, home of the 
fabulous Kamloops Wawa, the queerest newspaper in the world. 
Published by Father Jean-Marie LeJeune, an Oblate missionary, it 
was written in a shorthand transcription of Chinook, lingua franca 
of British Columbia Indians, and widely read by them despite its 
appearing occasionally on brown wrapping paper and any other 
odds and ends the priest could scrape together. 

Two gentlemen named Allan and Lambert packed a printing 
plant up the Cariboo Trail from Yale to Williams Creek to found 
the Cariboo Sentinel, which featured “Sauny’s Letters Hame”’ in 
verse, sold for one dollar a copy and paid its editor $150 a week 
in the 1860's. There was also the Emigrant Soldier's Gazette, pub- 
lished in 1858-9 aboard the troopship Thames City en route to the 
new colony. Handwritten and read aloud, it too can claim a place in 
British Columbia journalism. 

So also can many other papers not mentioned here, including 
the many weeklies which thrive and serve the province today. They 
all have behind them the same strong tradition of independence 
and personality that means so much to a newspaper. Newspaper 
publishing is very different today, of course, with big business and 
fast news and the comics, which made their first British Columbia 
appearance in the first issue of the Morning Sun, February 24th, 
1912, with “Mutt and Jeff’, and “Mr. Twee Deedle’”’. 
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The old papers too look strange to us, starting their ads at the 
top of the first page and not using headlines until 1904. What 
paper now would think of “going” without a banner for six years, 
as the World did from May 1915 to October 1921? There was one 
exception, on May 7th, 1915 — “Lusitania Sinks”. Papers do not 
now list their births, deaths and marriages as Vancouver's first, the 
Herald, did: ‘“‘Come—Gone—Fixed to Stay”. But neither do sub- 
sctibers try to horsewhip editors as a man named Moody from 
Moodyville tried to whip Ross of the News. Nor do they win five- 
cent libel judgments and printed apologies that are actually (but 
not actionably) worse than the original story. 

We get no Lowerys today, or Allans and Lamberts to pack presses 
up the Cariboo Trail. We do get accurate news and pictures faster, 
and we no longer have to wade through columns of “Cable Sum- 
mary” to find out what is happening; headlines are easier. We get 
no newspaper so hopelessly overnamed as the North Pacific News 
and British Columbia Advertiser. But neither do we get one as in- 
triguing as the Westward Ho! of Nanaimo’s early years. 

New headstones still rise in British Columbia’s journalistic ceme- 
tery, and they will continue to do so. There’s no shame in ending 
there, and the company is mighty, mighty interesting. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


ROBERT L. DAVISON 
Superintendent, Public Library Commission 


Pustic library associations are 
the humblest form of organized public library service in British 
Columbia. It would be difficult to describe these associations in 
general terms, for each of the forty-three now operating in the 
province has its own particular way of life. Many of them have 
been established for over thirty years, and are justly jealous of their 
independence. 

Despite a healthy tendency toward individuality, the associations 
have some things in common, one of which is their relationship to 
the Public Library Commission. In order to establish a public lib- 
rary association, ten persons of twenty-one years or more in age 
must sign and submit to the Commission a declaration to form an 
association under Part III of the Public Libraries Act. This declara- 
tion, if it receives the Commission’s approval, is forwarded to the 
Registrar of Companies and the embryo association becomes a fully 
registered corporation. 

The new association is then ready to begin the business of pro- 
viding public library service to its community. Provisions are made 
in the Public Libraries Act for the setting up of a library board 
similar in many respects to the board which administers a municipal 
public library. The significant difference lies in the fact that with 
the formation of a municipal public library the local government 
assumes the responsibility of financing and administering the ser- 
vice. An association library, on the other hand, has no formal or 
legislative right to support by the local taxing authority. Neverthe- 
less, in almost every case the associations have for some years been. 
receiving grants from their municipal councils, and these grants, 
together with financial assistance from the Provincial Government, 
have enabled them to carry out a commendable programme of pub- 
lic library service. 
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The first public library association was incorporated in Duncan 
in 1919, a few weeks after the passing of the original Public Lib- 
taries Act. Establishment of an association at Nanaimo followed 
closely, and by 1924 there were seventeen public library associations 
in British Columbia. This number increased to twenty-eight during 
the next five years, and by 1951 there were thirty-one in operation. 
Altogether, between 1919 and 1958, seventy associations have been 
organized. Of this number, sixteen have been absorbed by the re- 
gional library districts, four have been taken over by municipalities 
and seven have fallen by the wayside. 

The total amount of provincial assistance to public library as- 
sociations has increased from $1,000 in 1921 to approximately 
$20,000 in 1958. Grants from municipal councils have increased 
from a rate estimated in 1941 at 5c per capita to one of 31c in 1957. 
At the present time, the total support of public library associations 
by municipal councils is twice the amount of the appropriation 
dispensed by the Public Library Commission for the same purpose. 

Some of our associations are located in unorganized communi- 
ties, in which case they have no recourse to an official authority, 
and must depend for their income upon other organizations and 
their own ingenuity. The latter takes the form of teas, bazaars, and, 
in one community, even wrestling matches, though the library staff 
is not in this case expected to take an active part. A handful of as- 
sociations still charge a membership fee, but this is not encouraged 
because of its conflict with the philosophy of free public library 
service. Whatever methods may be adopted in a particular area, 
children are never charged for the use of the library. 

At the opposite end of the scale, there are some large and rela- 
tively prosperous public library associations supported by muni- 
cipal councils to a degree approaching that of a municipal public 
library. Two of these, Kitimat and North Vancouver, are adminis- 
tered by fully trained librarians holding the B.C. Certificate of 
Professional Librarianship. The North Vancouver Public Library 
Association serves a population of some 20,000 in the city alone 
and extends its service to residents of the district municipality. Its 
annual circulation of over 100,000 volumes places it in this respect 
above several of our municipally organized public libraries, and the 
point has been raised from time to time that full municipal organ- 
ization of public library service in the city of North Vancouver may 
be long overdue. An important factor in North Vancouver's future 
deliberations will be the handsome new centennial library building 
which was officially opened on the 1st of November. 
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The public library association of Kitimat, some thirty years 
younger than its North Vancouver sister, also moved into an attrac- 
tive new building in 1958. The cost of this building and the bulk 
of the library's annual operating budget are underwritten by the 
municipality. 

The so-called “company town” is a disappearing entity on the 
British Columbia scene, but two of our public library associations 
owe their success to generous financial support on the part of in- 
dustrial concerns. The association at Kemano has been provided 
with a building and an annual grant by the Aluminum Company of 
Canada, and the Ocean Falls Public Library Association enjoys the 
support of Crown Zellerbach Canada Limited. For many years the 
Powell River Company operated a public library in the town of 
that name, and since the area including Powell River, Westview 
and Cranberry Lake became an organized municipality about two 
years ago, the three public library associations have been supported 
by grants from the municipal council. This is the only municipality 
which has more than one public library association within its bor- 
ders, and the day may not be far off when these three, and perhaps 
another in the Wildwood area, will become the basis of a muni- 
cipal public library. 

Ideally, in terms of the Commission’s hopes and efforts, the for- 
mation of a public library association is but a stepping-stone to 
later development along regional or municipal public library lines. 
When the three regional libraries were formed in the “thirties”, 
each of them absorbed several long-established associations, and 
the libraries of these associations have become branches of the 
larger organization. On the other hand, former associations in 
Kamloops, Prince George, Collingwood, and North Burnaby have 
become either municipal public libraries themselves or integral 
parts of municipal systems. The action taken by the North Burnaby 
Public Library Association in November, 1956, serves as a good 
example of the evolutionary method of enlarging the scope of pub- 
lic library service in a particular area. For twenty-nine years this 
association had been serving the readers in North Burnaby as well 
as its finances would permit. The establishment of a tax-supported 
municipal public library in Burnaby was recognized as an oppor- 
tunity for further development of service throughout the muni- 
cipality, and the association voted to turn over its assets to the 
public library board. 

Following the success of the regional libraries, the Public Library 
Commission has instituted a similar type of organization in three 
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larger but less densely populated areas of the Province. To coordin- 
ate library service in these areas the Provincial Government has set 
up branch offices of the Public Library Commission in Prince 
George, Dawson Creek and Cranbrook. The first of these takes 
under its wing nine public library associations in an area extending 
from Terrace east to McBride; the Dawson Creek branch looks 
after the interests of the associations in Pouce Coupe, Fort St. John, 
Tate Creek and Dawson Creek itself, as well as extending service 
along the Alaska Highway as far as Lower Post; and the responsi- 
bilities of the librarian at Cranbrook embrace the activities of six 
associations in the East Kootenay area. 

This type of regional association of small libraries is not sup- 
ported by local taxation, but as a means of integrating and promot- 
ing public library service in sparsely populated sections of the pro- 
vince it has proved to be a worthwhile investment on the part of 
the Provincial Government. 

Nineteen of the forty-three associations have the benefit of close 
association with a government-appointed professional librarian and 
a government-financed book collection and distribution system of 
considerable proportions. The remaining twenty-four are not neg- 
lected, for they have the privilege of borrowing travelling libraries 
from the Headquarters of the Public Library Commission, and any 
of their readers may register with the Commission’s Open Shelf 
and receive books by mail on an individual basis. 

Prior to 1958, accommodation had been a serious problem for 
virtually all the associations, and even now many of them are work- 
ing in inadequate quarters. In a few isolated instances, the provin- 
cial government has come to the rescue by providing space in pro- 
vincial buildings, but for the most part the associations have had to 
struggle through campaigns and by-laws to obtain their present 
homes. One of the most successful has been the Capilano Public 
Library Association, which had dispensed its books from a room in 
the fire hall which was little more than a closet. In fact, had it not 
been for the fortuitous proximity of a Texaco service station, with 
its attendant facilities, the good ladies of Capilano would have 
been sore-pressed to complete a full shift of duty in the library. 
This valiant little group has since received sufficient municipal pro- 
perty for a beautiful modern library building, and construction is 
even now under way. A similar tale could be told of the association 
at Williams Lake, where an attractive log building has been con- 
structed on initiative, drive and public spirit. 

During the past year some half dozen public library associations 
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have been fortunate in persuading their local centennial committees 
to adopt as their projects the construction of public library build- 
ings. In two of these, at Alert Bay and Hazelton, the library will 
share the accommodation with a museum. The Hazelton building 
will be of particular interest because it is to be a detailed reproduc- 
tion of an Indian ceremonial house, complete with totems. 

Throughout this account personal names, because of their pro- 
fusion, have been omitted, but the initials “C.K.” cannot be left out 
of the story of small public libraries. They belong to a former 
Superintendent of the Public Library Commission who, more than 
any other person in the history of the province, has been respon- 
sible for the growth and success of our public library associations. 
Working with the members of the library board, who were, more 
often than not, also the volunteer staff, he has fanned a spark of 
enthusiasm into a flame of determination in many a small com- 
munity. Those of us accustomed to urban life, who take for granted 
the many services provided for us, including the public library, 
seldom appreciate the grim struggle for survival carried on by the 
zealous few who have nurtured the growth of each public library 
association—the struggle for recognition, for membership, and for 
local financial support. Long may they prosper! 
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New Books 


AMOR DE COSMOS 


By Roland Wild. An outstanding biography of 
the second premier of British Columbia. He was 
chiefly responsible for the Province coming into 
Confederation. He was one of the most colour- 
ful and challenging of its leaders. $4.00 


CRATER COUNTRY 


By Lex Schrag, author of Mortgage Manor. A 
highly humorous account of the 1958 expedi- 
tion to the New Quebec Crater in Ungava. The 
author represented the Globe and Mail and also 
acted as cook. $3.95 


LIGHT ABOVE THE LAKE 


By L. A. G. Strong. A novel about a retired 
country doctor in England. His love story, 
sim, ‘> and deeply moving, leads up to a daring- 
ly imagined climax, a dramatic demonstration 
that death is not the end. $3.00 


GOYA AND GUITARS 


By Andre Villeboeuf. This book on Spain today 
brings its vibrant civilization to life. The author 
is a painter and a born observer, who has visited 
Spain regularly for thirty years. 

Illustrated. $4.25 


TALES FROM THE VIENNA 
WOODS 
By Lilli Koenig; with a foreword by Konrad 
Lorenz, author of King Solomon's Ring. De- 
lightful stories of animals which the author and 
her husband have studied in their research sta- 
tion in the woods near Vienna. Lavishly illus- 
trated with halftones and line drawings. $3.75 
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THE DIVIDED CATALOGUE 
AT VICTORIA COLLEGE 


ALBERT A. SPRATT 
Librarian, Victoria College 


T ue once popular dictionary form 
of catalogue is now being superseded in many libraries by the divid- 
ed form: one Author and Title sequence; one separate Subject se- 
quence. The shortcomings of the dictionary catalogue have to do 
chiefly with its increasing bulk and complexity. At Victoria College 
the complexity of the filing was felt to be a serious stumbling block 
to the student’s use of the catalogue, and the congestion at the 
drawers a hindrance to the cataloguers. In the summer of 1957 it 
was realized that, owing to the inadequate cataloguing and erron- 
eous filing of the past, the catalogue had to be completely and 
thoroughly refiled. After a careful study of the pros and cons it was 
decided to divide the catalogue and to institute a strictly (with a 
few exceptions) alphabetical filing system. The job took three 
weeks. It was begun after the end of the 1957 Summer Session and 
completed before the beginning of the Fall Term. Two student as- 
sistants separated the cards and three professional librarians revised 
and refiled them. 

The arguments for and against the divided catalogue are familiar 
and I will not reiterate them here. An excellent resume of the sub- 
ject is Dorothy Grosser’s Summary of the Literature on the Divided 
Catalog.’ Among the writers of the articles summarized there are 23 
advocates of the divided catalogue, nine opponents and four who 
reserve opinion. Stated briefly, the principle advantages of the di- 
vided catalogue are: (1) it is easier to consult; (2) it simplifies 
1 GROSSER, DOROTHY. Summary of the Literature on the Divided Catalog. New 

York, New York Public Library, 1957. 
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filing; and (3) it makes more obvious the subject approach to 
books. I might point out that Mildred Linton and Hazel MacTag- 
gart in their Canadian Cataloguing and Classification Practice 
found that “the same virtues have been attributed to both the divid- 
ed and the dictionary catalogue by the libraries preferring them, 
namely that each is easier to consult and to maintain.’”? Inthis article 
I will not concern myself with a defence of the divided catalogue 
but I will try to describe the administrative and technical considera- 
tions involved in the decision to divide, and the results in perform- 
ance as far as we are able to judge after one year. 

I have already mentioned that the need for a complete revision 
of the filing was the first factor that led to the division. Since there 
was no professional cataloguing done at the College before 1950 
the decision was made in 1953 to recatalogue all the titles processed 
before that time. At the time of the division 4,000 of these titles 
still needed recataloguing. It was decided that the added entries for 
these volumes must be removed in the interests of efficiency and 
consistency. This meant that only the author cards for these titles 
remained in the catalogue and that there were 4,000 books that did 
not have entries in the Subject file. Some of the criticisms of the 
division have to do with the fact that the Subject file is not com- 
plete. This, however, will be remedied as our recataloguing pro- 
gramme progresses. 

The second factor that influenced us in our decision to divide 
was the lack of an official or staff catalogue of main entries. In 
1953 it was decided that an official catalogue would be too expen- 
sive for a small college library to maintain and that future planning 
must take into consideration the lack of one. Prior to the division it 
was found that at certain times during the session the student use 
of the catalogue was so heavy that it was extremely difficult for 
staff members to get at the card drawers. For example, during the 
1957 Summer Session the drawer EDU-EDW, which contained 
Education, was in almost constant use and it was almost impossible 
for a cataloguer to get the drawer to find an author entry, e.g. Ed- 
wards. It was felt that if authors were separated this difficulty 
would be overcome. At the present time the card catalogue is an 
awkward distance from the cataloguing room. In a future building, 
however, we hope to have the cataloguing room adjacent to the 
card index area, and will consider having the Author and Title file 
built into the wall between the two rooms so that the drawers can 


2 LINTON, M. F., and H. I. MACTAGGART. Canadian Cataloguing and Classification 
Practice. Ottawa, Canadian Library Association, 1958. p. 26. 
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be pulled out from either side. McMaster University Library, built 
in 1950, has this device. If the subjects were interfiled with the 
authors and titles there might not be sufficient space for all drawers 
to be available from both sides of the wall. 

The third factor that affected our decision to divide was the filing 
and the filing rules. It is our firm conviction the conventional filing 
rules are too complex, sometimes even for professional librarians. 
Students and professors are often hopelessly confused by them. The 
division itself was the first step towards simplifying the filing. Ap- 
pendix V in the A.L.A. Rules for Filing Catalog Cards, insofar as 
it applies to a divided catalogue, was used as the basis for our filing 
system. Briefly stated it is a strictly alphabetical (word by word) 
system with the following exceptions: 


1. A surname comes before other entries under the same name, ¢.g.: 


London, Jack 
London — Bridges 


Period subdivisions file chronologically after the subject, e.g.: 


Literature, Modern 
Literature, Modern — Eighteenth century 
Literature, Modern — Addresses, essays, lectures 


When the same entry word serves as forename and surname, the 


; forenames file first, followed by the surnames. 


Words compounded with prefixes and hyphenated surnames are filed 
as single words. All other hyphenated words are filed as separate 
words. 


At the College we have had to use student assistants to help with 
the filing into the catalogue. The revisers of the filing have found 
that there have been far fewer mistakes since the rules were simpli- 
fied and that the filing is done much more quickly. 

The divided catalogue makes necessary some additional cards 
and the direct costs are therefore increased somewhat. Cards are 
made for some titles which would not have been made previously, 
e.g., for titles the same as, or very similar to, subjects, such as The 
Milky Way (Subject: Milky way) . Similarly, subject cards are made 
for the authors of some autobiographies if they are considered im- 
portant as subjects. Previously there were only author cards for 
these. 


3 AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. A.L.A. Rules for Filimg Catalog Cards. Chicago, 
1942. pp. 84-96. 
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The Faculty members who expressed an opinion were, with one 
exception, enthusiastically in favor of the division. The exception 
is an English professor who resents not having all cards by and 
about an author filed together. 

The students seem to like the new set-up. Some are a little vague 
about what a subject catalogue is, and there are some who mistake 
subject headings for titles (such is true also in a dictionary cata- 
logue). The sophomore students who had used the dictionary 
catalogue the previous year experienced some confusion when con- 
fronted with the divided catalogue. Most of them, however, fa- 
voured it because they thought the subject approach was a new, 
wonderful idea. They did not realize that the dictionary catalogue 
had offered a subject approach. 

We feel that since the card files are well placarded and instruc- 
tion is given each year to freshmen students, there will be little dif- 
ficulty in distinguishing between the two files. We feel that this is 
simpler than distinguishing between the author entries, subject 
entries and other entanglements of a dictionary catalogue. 

The chief problem of the divided catalogue seems to be the dif- 
ficulty in understanding that an author can appear in both cata- 
logues, depending on whether the book is by or about him. A costly 
solution to this problem would be to duplicate hundreds of cards, 
as did the University of California, in order to have biographies 
and other works about authors in both files. At the present time we 
are not prepared to do this at Victoria College. To clarify the pro- 
blem, Metcalf* suggests the following division into three files: 


1. Personal names catalogue 
2. Topical subject catalogue 
3. Title and corporate names catalogue. 


I feel, however, that this clarification entails more problems than it 
solves. 

Since refiling was essential and since the division took place 
when the catalogue was quite small, it was an inexpensive and rela- 
tively simple process. Another change at a later date would be 
much more complicated and costly. However, we are very satisfied 
with the catalogue at the present time, a year after the division took 
place, and we can see no reason why we will regret our decision at 
a later stage of the library's development. 


4 METCALF, K. D. “Dividing Library Catalogues”. Harvard Library Bulletin 6:390- 
393, Autumn, 1952. 
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ANNE MARRIOTT 
Poet of Joy 


JAN pgBRUYN 
Department of English, University of British Columbia 


Tue publication in 1939 of a 
entitled The Wind Our Enemy' made a considerable impact 
upon the small but enthusiastic world of Canadian literature, and 
earned for its author, Anne Marriott, a firm reputation as a signifi- 
cant contributor to the contemporary development of Canadian 
poetry. The work, revealing an admirable ability to create fresh, 
sharp and vigorous images, has been characterized as “one of the 
most effective expressions of the tragedy of drought on the prairie 
that Canadian literature has to offer.”? Since that time Anne Mar- 
riott has been continually on the literary scene, represented in num- 
erous periodicals, in anthologies, and by collections of her poems. 
She was born in Victoria in 1913 and educated there at private 
schools until her matriculation in 1932. Her entire life subsequent 
to this period has been devoted to the world of writing, where she 
has busied herself in a variety of ways: she has served on the na- 
tional and local executives of the Canadian Authors Association, 
and of other literary projects; she has written radio broadcasts, 
articles, short stories and poetry; she helped to found and maintain 
until its sudden and much-regretted end that invaluable periodical, 
Contemporary Verse; she served in an editorial capacity on the staff 
of The Prince George Citizen; she has even dispensed books as a 
librarian; and from 1945 to 1949 she was engaged in writing for 
the National Film Board in Ottawa. In December, 1947, she be- 
came Mrs. Gerald Jerome McLellan. 


1 Ryerson Poetry Chap-Book 80, Toronto, Ryerson, 1939. 
2 SMITH, A. J. M., ed., The Book of Canadian Poetry, Toronto, Gage, 1957, p.413. 
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Her work has won both praise and more substantial awards. The 
Wind Our Enemy was described as ‘the most impressive single 
poem of the year” ;? a review of Sandstone and Other Poems sug- 
gested that “anyone interested in the future of Canadian poetry 
should keep an eye on her, for she has great possibilities yet.’’* In 
1941 she won the Governor General’s award for poetry, and in 
1943, a Women’s Canadian Club Literary Award. But it is perhaps 
significant that the most lavish praise and the highest honors are 
concentrated in the early years of Anne Marriott's career. Her im- 
pact on Canadian letters was forceful and immediate, but unfor- 
tunately not sustained. The “great possibilities” have not emerged. 
The recent revision of The Book of Canadian Poetry contains no 
new works of Anne Marriott's. 

This is not to deny that Anne Marriott has something to offer 
Canadian literature, but rather to suggest tha she has limitations as 
a poet which militate against an advance in power and significance. 
These limitations, which we must briefly illustrate, are first of all a 
preoccupation with externals, rather than the inner life of people, 
and secondly, inadequate artistic discrimination. Consequently, 
none of the work which has succeeded The Wind Our Enemy sug- 
gests any advance in depth, profundity, or artistic stature. 

It is true, as Earle Birney wrote at the time, that The Wind Our 
Enemy is ‘fresh and concentrated in imagery, impassioned in 
mood,” but it also has unfortunate touches of sentimentality and 
fails to throw the emphasis movingly upon the human rather than 
the scenic elements. In making the scene vivid for her reader, Anne 
Marriott exploits her clear eye, her sensitive apprehension of the 
visual, and her deftness in diction and imagery. 


The wheat was embroidering 
All the spring morning, 
Frail threads needled by sunshine like thin gold. 


The sun goes down. Earth like a thick black coin 
Leans its round rim against the yellowed sky. 


Such images as these are indeed vivid, bright with color, felicitous 
in expression. But they depict for the reader only the setting; what 
we need really be involved in is the slow, tortured massacre of the 
human spirit in a world where wind, dust, sterility have taken over 


3 University of Toronto Quarterly, 9: 283, April, 1940. 


4 Dalhousie Review, 25: 377, October, 1945. 
5 Canadian Forum, 20: 24, April, 1940. 
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from fresh rain and fertile fields. But her poem remains concerned 
with the surface of things, and fails to engage in the task of reveal- 
ing suffering. For the most part the poem is a fine journalistic report 
of the ravages of drought with occasional tugs at the heart for 
“human interest”, but it fails to communicate the agony of the 
human spirit. 

The children 


... trudge away to school swinging half em pey lard pails, 
to shiver in the schoolhouse (unpainted seven years), 
learning from a blue-lipped girl 

almost as starved as they. 


The grown-ups lament the death of a child’s pet horse, organize a 
dance to snatch a moment of joy out of their dusty lives, or fade 
into the stupor of drunkenness, but because the pictures are general 
rather than particular we are not adequately involved emotionally 
in the human tragedy. Yet Anne Marriott can and does provide at 
times an excellent vision of despair, as in the following lines: 


Calloused, groping fingers, trembling 
With overwork and fear, 

Ceased trying to clutch at some faith in the dark, 
Thin sick courage fainted, lacking hope. 

But tightened, tangled nerves scream to the brain 
If there is no hope, give them forgetfulness! 

The cheap light of the beer-parlour grins out, 
Promising shoddy security for an hour. 

The Finn who makes bad liquor in his barn 
Grows fat on groaning emptiness of souls. 


There is stark forthrightness in this description, but it loses its im- 
pact when Anne Marriott tries to persuade us that the human spirit 
is not in reality beaten, is still vibrant with hope. The note of op- 
timism sentimentally invades a world in which faith, hope, joy have 
been shown to be absent. 


Two figures stand, heads close, arms locked, 

And suddenly some spirit seems to rouse 

And gleam, like a thin sword, tarnished, bent, 

But still shining in the spared beauty of moon, 

As his strained voice says to her,"““We're not licked yet! 
It must rain again — it will! Maybe — soon —” 


This inconsistency fragments the unity of the work. Vivid detail, 
gaunt picture, stark expression present the devastation of hope by 
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the relentless elemental enemy; then, suddenly, hopeless, defeated 
man is pictured as unconquerable, dauntless, determined to with- 
stand fate. The poet exhibits a softness inappropriate to her theme; 
a softness which cannot accept suffering that is unrelieved by hope. 

Ugliness cannot occupy Anne Marriott for long, for her strength 
lies in joy and therein too lies her limitation. Joy is the keynote of 
most of the poetry that succeeds, but it is largely poetry that brings 
us the “bright surface of things,”’ rather than the ecstatic heights 
or the fascinating depths to which the human spirit can soar or 
plunge. She suggests but seldom communicates intense emotion, 
tantalizing her readers with a kind of restraint. One feels there are 
things within the poet left unsaid, which, if expressed, would add 
power and significance to her work. Perhaps, like the beavers who 
refuse to display themselves for eager tourists, she hides from her 
anxiously anticipating audience. 


Deep beaver I 
greet you under the masked water from my secret house, 
neither will break the public surface against my wish 
for sticks or stones of softest coaxing words.® 


There are occasional exceptions; the poem, “Old Maid” reveals 
a delicate sensibility, an emotion rich, real and deeply moving. 


Corridors of loneliness grew longer as she walked, 
windows turned to mirrors reflecting her own face 
that daily grew more wearied of the view. 

When she found 

the incredible outlet, first she stood 

afraid, hands clutching well-known walls ; 

at last, taking courage emerged 

to blink in y Fane. sunlight bright 


with the re spring, 
ere 


not knowing the language 
nor able to read even one pointing sign, 
a speechless stranger in the land of love 


One feels that the third person pronoun is a thin disguise manifest- 
ing her refusal to “break the public surface,’ and the same is true 
of “Portrait” in which is communicated an urgency of passion we 
so often miss when Anne Marriott deals with people. The poem 

pictures a librarian, ““book-thin behind the desk,” who appears to 
7 Canadian Forum, 25:220, December, 1945. 


8_ “Beaver Pond”, Fiddlebead, 29:14-5, August, 1946. 
9 Contemporary Verse, 24:5, Spring, 1948. 
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be inexorably caught in the dull routine of an uneventful, unfruit- 
ful life. 


O life — love — something — burst the resisting doors — 
ignore the silence sign — vault the tall desk 

and on her locked blank pages 

write a living tale.1° 


In yet another poem the theme of love is finely developed, not, how- 
ever, with passion, but with an equally moving calm, tender confi- 
dence. This time the first person is used, but the word ‘friend’ stands 
for what one feels should be ‘lovers’. The ‘friends’ are five thou- 
sand miles apart, yet “closer than within the hand’s reach of first 
meeting”; the gradual, cautious development of their relationship 
is contrasted to that of similar relationships which were built in 
careless haste, and as quickly crumble. These ‘friends’ eventually 


came face to face in a habitable upland. 
There we built a warm hostel, storm proof, added to yearly, 
with walls to stretch at need fie thousands miles.1 


Such moving expositions of the human heart, however, occur too 
infrequently in her poetry. 

The second limitation, stemming from inadequate care in terms 
of artistry, is less evident and less serious, but there are times when 
it interferes seriously with the effect of a poem. In “The Light- 
house”, for instance, the tall white tower on a headland becomes 
a snowy sea bird—quite appropriately: 


Snow seabird 
perches on wee 
vif as cliff bebind it . 


but in the second stanza this trim, sharply defined gull is oddly 
given a torch to carry, so that the image is shattered. Yet in the 
same poem the poet’s excellent command of descriptive sound is 
evident in the following passages dealing with the calm sea and 
the rough: 

A vast blue dreamy eye denies 

shadow of such thought behind it 

and 

10 Contemporary Verse, 12:9, January, 1945. 


11 “Communication to a Friend”, Comtemporary Verse, 20:14, Spring, 1947. 
12 Fiddlebead, 28:1, March, 1956. 
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...0n @ pounding tide, thunderous 
wind funnelling sound-down. 


In an early similar poem we find a similar felicity and defect. The 
scene is cold and bleak, but ‘warm’ words are permitted to destroy 
the unity of mood. But the criticism is perhaps pedantic for the 
passage has a surging vibrance and appropriateness of sound that 
catch the reader up and involve him in the scene. 


The dark sea-wind beats with its cold-black wings 

against the blunted blade of land 

outthrust into the satin-covered, dull-wool-edged space 

of shivering waters. Now a bright steel band. 

of searchlight from a lighthouse slits across the sleek 
curved swell ,13 


In dealing with “the mighty world of eye, and ear”, Anne Mar- 
riott is most at home, and at her best. In descriptive verse she gives 
freely of her own sense of joy, her own vivid apprehension of 
beauty, color, line; and here she generously imparts an uninhibited 
vitality. A pleasantly ‘different’ approach to the theme in ‘“White 
Christmas” strikingly reveals Anne Marriott's love of color, color 
which satisfies a basic appetite for her. 


Pupil, palate crave unfurled buff and tan, 

plain meat — and — vegetable land of Christmas green 
or brown or black or anything 

but this trite nauseous white; 

scream for mud and grass 

and rough grey boughs.14 


Color, indeed, is the dominant note in Anne Marriott’s most char- 
acteristic work. 


..» gallant with fold trees, 
ill 


a small late summer salvaged still from fall, 

from blue snow crept from scarp above. 

They lay on the short, sun-bladed, cold-rooted grass 

dee p-stirred blood whirling crimson hammers in their ears, 
red, blue and gold swirling in circling rainbow 


round vital heads and limbs.15 


13. “Headland at Night”, Canadian Poetry Magazine, 4:12, December, 1939. 
14 Canadian Forum, 34:205, December, 1954. 
15 “Autumn Ascent”, Canadian Forum, 33:232, January, 1954. 
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A flung-string clutter 
of washed weed shines — orange wire — on rush tops, 
marsh buttercups’ flat yellow. Strayed bees mutter 
sounds in sea-pinks, ying clover 
bordering white shells’ sparkle on dark sands.16 


In communicating her sensitive perception of nature, the varied 
and contrasting scenic magnificence of our land, Anne Marriott 
makes her most delightful contribution to Canadian poetry. She im- 
prisons moments of her own rapturous reaction to the natural en- 
vironment and preserves them for our pleasure. In poems like these 
—and there are many—she follows her own advice: 


Hold, then, hold strongly joy, with all strength 
let not split-atom slip .. 27 


\ h ZA 


The Wind Our Enemy, Ryerson Poetry Chap-Book 80, Toronto, 
Ryerson, 1939. 

Calling Adventurers, Ryerson Poetry Chap-Book 89, Toronto, Ryer- 
son, 1941. 

Salt Marsh, Ryerson Poetry Chap-Book 100, Toronto, Ryerson, 
1942. 


Sandstone and Other Poems, Toronto, Ryerson, 1945. 


16 “Salt Marsh”, Salt Marsh, Ryerson Poetry Chap-Book 100, Toronto, Ryerson, 
1942. 
17 “Poem”, Contemporary Verse, 12:9, January, 1945. 
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MARGARET ORMSBY: 
AN APPRECIATION 


A REVIEW BY JOAN SELBY 
Vancouver Public Library 





ORMSBY, MARGARET A., British Columbia: a History, Toronto, MacMillan, 
1958. 558p. illus. 


British Columbia: a History is an 
extensively researched, brilliantly realized account that will be es- 
teemed by the scholar, written in an easy, relaxed style that will be 
popular with the general reader. This is history written with the 
directness and flow of narrative. It affects no abstruse theories of 
historical determinism; it discovers no predetermined pattern, no 
geometrical progression of cause and effect, nor does it dwell subtly 
upon the obscure detail to prove a private theory. Belonging to that 
tradition of historical writing that emphasizes patient research and 
careful reconstruction, its presentation is enlivened by an active, 
acute insight. 

Dr. Ormsby’s work differs in kind from that superficially more 
brilliant (certainly more dazzling) school of Canadian historical 
writing now centered in the University of Toronto and epitomized 
in D. G. Creighton’s creative masterpiece, The Empire of the Saint 
Lawrence. There, history is written with the tempo of romance; not 
less carefully documented but styled with an extravagance of theme 
that tends to obscure proportionate values. British Columbia: a 
History is in a slower tempo, less concentrated upon the climatic 
moment, more indicative of the gradual, cumulative quality of 
cause and effect that explains direction. 

These other approaches and presentations are more useful in in- 
terpreting the over-laden societies of old Europe, or the complex, 
stratified developments of “old” Canada, than in presenting the 
simpler unit evolving out of the great western preserve of the Hud- 
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son’s Bay Company. The present province of British Columbia is 
certainly not without its complexities, but it does not contain the 
knotted historical problems that Quebec or Ontario present within 
themselves or in interaction with one another. The subtle analysis 
concentrated upon the relevant detail is a tool for the historian 
writing the climatic history—evaluating, elucidating and interpel- 
lating the generalities of already established historical theories. 

How different was Dr. Ormsby’s task. Commissioned to write 
the first comprehensive history of the Province attempted in the last 
forty years, she was faced with the re-creation of the politics, eco- 
nomics and social aspects from hitherto unused sources such as the 
Douglas, McBride, Patullo papers and reports, and innumerable 
private letters, diaries and reminiscences. British Columbia: a His- 
tory is particularly rich in its use of such primary, unpublished ma- 
terial and allows a glimpse of the historica! resources lying to hand. 
This material had to be read, sifted, selected, tabulated, analysed 
and then integrated into the life, the times, the internal and exter- 
nal relations of the isolated communities springing up and gradual- 
ly losing their separatism, but not their identity, in the larger unit 
of the Province. It is this task of integration—achieving the whole 
view without subordinating any of the parts nor obscuring any vital 
issue — that is one of the special values of the study. This fine 
balance is evident in such objective reconstruction as that of the 
four-way struggle between the great company, the dissatisfied set- 
tlers, the distant colonial office, and, at the apex, James Douglas 
with his divided loyalties. Seen in these days of relatively greater 
and more serious schisms, this tussle has the slow, rather absurd, 
make-believe air of a nineteenth century musical, but the vital ques- 
tion of representative government cannot be ignored. 

The scope in time of Dr. Ormsby’s History moves from the first 
days of discovery and the Maritime fur trade, through the encroach- 
ment of the overland trade to the rise of the present structure based 
on the subsequent establishment of a trans-continental, trans- 
Oceanic economy. In another, more qualitative sense, the scope 
ranges from the monopolistic, authoritative rule of the old com- 
pany to the introduction of the two party system in the gay, intricate 
days of Dick McBride and its development up to and through the 
Patullo regime. Touched on slightly and lightly is that seemingly 
important (but only historical perspective will establish how im- 

tant) moment when a “skilled politician”, W. A. C. Bennett, 
crossed the floor of the House in the dying days of the Coalition 
and indicated the formation of a new party. 
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It is a little disappointing to find that the predominance of the 
events covered falls in the pre-Confederation period. Of the fifteen 
chapters and an epilogue, nine chapters treat discovery to Confed- 
eration. This earlier material is relatively easily obtainable from 
other important secondary sources, notably, the Howay and Schole- 
field two-volume history.' Certainly Dr. Ormsby’s treatment is more 
readable, her interpretation consistently more interesting, her selec- 
tion of detail more judicious if more limited, but the facts have 
been available. It is material on the post-Confederation years that 
has been so difficult to find treated fully and accurately. True, 
Howay traced up to and including the McBride administration, 
but he did not make the same use of primary sources as Dr. Orms- 
by. His approach to those scintillating days appears curiously phleg- 
matic; his critical and interpretative faculties seemingly in abey- 
ance. 

Problems that continue to plague the Province have their origins 
in these later years: the question of political patronage, the variance 
with Ottawa, the overly close identification of public office and pri- 
vate business, the use of public lands to bonus industrial develop- 
ment. It is part of Dr. Ormsby’s achievement that she has been able 
to make us aware of the causes and development of these problems 
without interrupting the flow of her narrative with discursive ex- 
position. She points, but does not belabour the Province’s unique 
position, its isolation, its immense wealth and prodigal waste (the 
chapter dealing with the land concessions made to private enter- 
prise is wryly called “The Great Potlatch”’), its pivotal place as the 
farthest west of a great land mass facing into the expanding mar- 
kets of the east. This second half of the Province’s history is of 
immense concern both to the average reader and to the student con- 
fronted with the political, economic, social, and, even, moral legacy 
bequeathed by such men as Smithe, Robson, Dunsmuir, McBride 
and Patullo. This later legacy is of more immediate importance than 
that left in earlier days by the Hudson’s Bay Company; not of 
greater ultimate importance for the Company’s interests held the 
Province within the British domain, but of greater impact in the 
present continuing moment. The contribution of the Company has 
long been established by historians, but other issues raised by the 
shifting and, sometimes, questionable internal politics of the Pro- 
vince have yet to be recognized and evaluated. As the volume of 
historical writing on British Columbia grows, there will undoubt- 


1 SCHOLEFIELD, B. O. S., and F. W. HOWAY, British Columbia from the Earliest 
Times to the Present, Vancouver, Clarke, 1914. 
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edly be a shift in emphasis from the foundation years to the forma- 
tive years of the post-Confederation period. Dr. Ormsby’s History 
is a transitional work between these two points of view—terminal 
to the first, precursor to the second—and its importance is corres- 
pondingly enhanced. 

Dr. Ormsby has revealed a very welcome sense of literary style 
in her writing and has made particularly effective use of contem- 
porary quotations. Not only does she enliven her narrative by this 
means, but also gives life and dimension to historical personages 
and events that lifts them from the legendary to the human level. 
Henry Crease emerges as an able, witty, shrewd, but not entirely 
unprejudiced, observer of the merry-go-round between Ottawa and 
the new province over the railway clause in the Confederation is- 
sue. Many others are momentarily conjured up by the right word, 
the felicitous phrase. There is the irreverent young-man-about-the- 
colony who characterizes James Douglas as “old Square-Toes”. 
“Old Square-Toes” himself and his times have never been better 
and more sympathetically realized. Dr. Sage’s full-length bio- 
gtaphy’ of British Columbia's first Governor remains the pioneer 
and standard work, but Dr. Ormsby has contributed a contained 
and rounded picture that leaves no doubt as to Douglas’ very real 
stature as an historic fi 

Undoubtedly the other most revealing representation of a man 
and his times achieved by Dr. Ormsby is in the section on McBride. 
Here is the man who was a popular idol in his own day; the pen- 
itentiary warden’s son with the mane of bright hair and the Ed- 
wardian grace. “Never again would the Province have the verve 
and the quality of life of the days of Sir Richard McBride.” But it 
was a verve and a quality built upon a superficial prosperity—the 
years of a speculative boom—led by a man with a superficial charm. 

With the objectivity of the trained observer and historian, but 
with the acute instinct of the political commentator, Dr. Ormsby 
tabulates the later regimes. Here is “bluff” John Oliver who also 
rode the tide of prosperity in the Twenties, made roads his politics, 
and, (rather against the grain Dr. Ormsby hints) became a social 
reformer. After his death and the defeat of the Liberals, it was 
Tolmie and the Conservatives who faced the depression and were, 
inevitably, defeated by it. With the return of the Liberals the stage 
was taken over by that “most complex and baffling individual”, 
Duff Patullo. 


2 SAGE, WALTER N., Sir James Douglas and British Columbia, Toronto, University 
of Toronto, 1930. 
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It is through these chapters where Dr. Ormsby treads the narrow 
line between historian and commentator that her skill is most ap- 
parent. But it is not her happy aptitude for realization and present- 
ation alone that adds a special yeast to the last third of the History. 
There is an added dimension, that of memory, on the reader's part. 
Personal recognition—‘I remember that!” or “So that’s what really 
happened”—brings a particular pleasure and anticipation. It is a 
tribute to Dr. Ormsby’s disciplined approach that true objectivity 
is maintained and judgment reserved on these continuing trends 
whose true direction is not yet wholly apparent. It is only in her 
epilogue that she allows herself the luxury of editorializing. It is a 
recapitulation of the more catalytic events in the Province’s story, 
a presentation of the complexities of the present moment and a re- 
afirmaion of a recurrent theme, that British Columbians are daily 
becoming less separate, less provincial, more Canadian, more inter- 
national. May it be so. 





Reviewed by William Taggart 


HUME, ROBERT M., compiler. 100 Years of B.C. Art. Vancouver Art Gallery, 
1958. 


Whuart was originally prepared as 
a guide and catalogue to the Centennial Exhibition held in the Van- 
couver Art Gallery during the summer of 1958 will itself endure as 
a brief criticism and history of British Columbia art. More than 
that, this little volume is a work of art in itself, from the cover re- 
production of a Haida design, through the many excellent illustra- 
tions, different type settings and paper stocks used throughout. The 
book will certainly find its way into Northwest Collections and 
Local History shelves, where the original cover design by Bill Reid 
might become hidden or defaced by more permanent library buck- 
ram. 

Mr. Hume is to be congratulated for organizing the brilliant 
roster of contributors who introduce each of the several sections— 
from aboriginal native art through pioneering days to the present, 
including individual sections on Emily Carr and Children’s Art in 
British Columbia. It is impossible to name in a brief space even a 
few of the distinguished authorities who aided in the production of 
this book, but Mr. Jack V. Long, Photographer, must be singled 
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out for the clear, artistic copies he has provided of many examples 
of British Columbia painting and sculpture. 

The complete list of works entered in the exhibits are unobtru- 
sively placed in the separate sections of the book. They are taste- 
fully and briefly outlined, and should not detract from the per- 
manent value of the book as a short critical and historical sketch of 
British Columbia art. On the contrary, the tables of exhibits could 
provide a form of checklist of examples to illustrate each section of 
the book. Although necessarily, through its basic function as a cata- 
logue, all too brief, 100 Years of B.C. Art will remain one of the 
few permanently valuable survivors in print of Centennial Year. 





Reviewed by Jan deBruyn 


MARYA FIAMENGO, The Quality of Halves, Vancouver, Klanak Press, 1958. 
4lp. 


Our of the enthusiasm of a group 
of Vancouver writers, and the faith, energy and financial support 
of a Vancouver barrister, William C. McConnell, a new and excit- 
ing publishing venture has been born whose first fruits appeared 
in November, 1958, in the form of a 41-page booklet, beautifully 
designed and printed by artist Takao Tanabe, containing fifteen 
poems by Marya Fiamengo, and entitled The Quality of Halves. 
The Klanak Press formed by McConnell and his associates intends 
to issue from time to time similarly attractive collections of literary 
material with the purpose of introducing to their readers new writ- 
ers of promising talent, and of preserving work of merit which for 
one reason or another does not find a ready outlet elsewhere. In 
The Quality of Halves, consequently, we find twelve poems which 
have not been published before. A second book, already in the plan- 
ning stage, will be a collection of short stories, and is scheduled to 
appear in April. 

Readers of Miss Fiamengo’s poems will be eagerly anticipating 
this next book, for whatever else may be said about the quality of 
the contents of Klanak Press’ first volume, it is such as requires 
serious attention. Marya Fiamengo’s poems are compelling; the 
reader is at once struck by a sensitive spirit touching the chords of 
life. This is not to say the music is always sweet or significant, but 
it does indicate a poet who is aware, sincere and serious. The reader 
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is sent scurrying to his book shelves for materials which will help 
to interpret these poems; he pulls down his Yeats, his literary 
“companions”, his books of mythology, his dictionary, and pursues 
the Minotaur of meaning in the labyrinth of words which Miss 
Fiamengo creates. We cannot always, like Theseus, be successful in 
capturing the beast. There are passages of obscurity that refuse to 
crack under the reader’s onslaught. The significance of meaning of 
“the quality of halves’, for example, in the title poem escapes us, 
although the general theme—a Yeatsian yearning for “the artifice 
of eternity” —is clear enough. 

The poems as a whole communicate a sense of melancholy long- 
ing—a tone established in the title poem. It is a longing which 
verges on, but never quite becomes, despair. The search for the 
beautiful, the eternal, the sustaining faith, though unsuccessful, is 
in itself, for the poet, a satisfying experience. 


If you opened out the oyster of my soul 

her pearl would be gray. 

There was a painter whom I knew 

Who praised the world in that hue; 

his gray was luscent, mine’s subdued. ("At the Lake’, p.24) 


This passage establishes at once a relation and a contrast between 


the meditative, resigned melancholy of Browning’s Andrea, and 
the vital, robust melancholy of Miss Fiamengo. 

These free verse poems convey a fine sense of rhythm that sel- 
dom falters. The poems are syntactically constructed, but sometimes 
the syntax becomes confused by series of appositive images. The 
imagery which abounds in these poems is, at its best, fresh and 
evocative; but there are times when it fails to communicate. 

Yet, though the poems lack polish, they reveal a talent we may 
hope to see further developed. Klanak Press is to be congratulated 
for a commendable ‘first’. 
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News from the Field 





FRUITION 
AND FRIENDSHIP 


COMPILED BY G. G. TURNER 
University of British Columbia Library 


THE “season of mists and mellow 
fruitfulness” has indeed been fruitful for libraries and librarian- 
ship in British Columbia this year. Well-laid plans have been real- 
ized, and carefully-established friendships have borne fruit. 


BUILDINGS. In New Westminster, four years of planning cul- 
minated on November 19th in the official opening (long-delayed 
by the plumbers’ strike) of the new $350,000 Public Library build- 
ing by His Excellency the Governor-General. The Royal City 
promptly puts its new facilities to good use by acting as host to the 
BCLA Fall General Meeting, at which UBC’s Professor Ronald 
Dore spoke on “Libraries and Learning in Japan”. 

In North Vancouver, the Public Library Association has doubled 
its membership since November 1st. On that date, a new $50,000 
library building was opened, another tangible product of British 
Columbia’s Centennial. 


REGIONAL BRANCHES. On Vancouver Island, new Regional 
Library branch quarters have been opened in two newly-constructed 
buildings, the Lake Cowichan Administration Building and the 
Port Alberni City Hall. Modern, commodious, with private en- 
trances, the new quarters are expected to result in greatly expanded 
services in these two centres. 

The Centennial has done extremely well by the Okanagan Re- 
gional. Three branches, Summerland, Naramata, and Canoe, have 
moved into new quarters, all Centennial projects, all well-planned 
and very much superior to the old quarters. Armstrong has pur- 
chased a site and is preparing to build (another Centennial pro- 
ject), and Enderby is also moving to new quarters. Reversing the 
popular song, Sorrento, one of the smaller branches, has come back 
to the Regional Library. 
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